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LAND KINGDOM 
THE PACIFIC 



Life on Mangaia, an ancient home 
of the Maoris 

Among the many Pacific islands peopled by the Maoris 
is Mangaia, one of the Cook Group. When Captain Cook 
landed there he found a low mountain surrounded by 
fertile land and villages encircled by~ a dangerous coral 
reef . In many ways the island has changed little since then, 
as can be seen from this account by a C N reader there. 


M an'cam Island gets - very little 
space in newspapers. It is 
quite tiny—perhaps 100 square 
miles of land, about the size of 
Malta—consisting of outcrops of 
coni and volcanic" rocks. The 
interior has many limestone caverns 
in which Maori heroes of long ago, 
slain in tribal war, are buried. The 
200-foot cliff which surrounds 
Mangaia was once a coral-ring in 
the ocean, raised by earthquakes. 
an-J access to the inland area is 
barred by it except where a motor 
highway has been cut through. 

It has often been said that Tonga, 
Queen Salote's realm, is the last 
of the old Island kingdoms of the 
Pacific. But Mangaia still remains 
a kingdom with a Ting, as well as 
an administrator who is resident 
there on behalf of. the .New Zea¬ 
land Governor-General. The popu¬ 
lation nowadays numbers some 
2000. 

Captain Bligh, of the Bounty, 
'kited Mangaia, as well as Captain 
Cook; and it was Captain Bligh 
u 'bo left a fe\v orange-pips which 
became the first orange-plantations 
the Cooks. Later in the cen- 
tu ry. they had increased, under 
favourable climatic conditions, to 
immense groves of fine orange- 
lrce *. which provided money for 
exports to New Zealand, the 
H-Mrest mainland. 

TWO KINGS 

Mangaia for long had two kings. 
One was always considered as 
more-powerful, the other act- 
ln V lS his Prime .Minister, in the 
plaint coral-concrete “palace” at 
Vaenga Village on the beach 
mad. (This “palace” is just a 
l0Use with a verandah.) 

But nowadays Mangaia has only 
king, the present ruler Rangi 
- ohoroa. A veteran of the First. 

0r ^ War, he has long been 
^uown as a steady and trustworthy 
‘‘■cr, and he reigns today, for both 
" c °oyal lines, alone. 

^hen. a king is crowned, the 
donation is held in the great 
dj !V |!° n ^ urc h* and an enormous 
^Play of Polynesian eatables is 
c ’ v> ^ n at the Palace. Afterwards 
a huge feast of pork, 
and goat. 

|2‘'? not easy to land on Mangaia 
at ‘he end of the 2000-mile 
'" -ni - v from New Zealand. Tile 


reef runs right round the island, 
and has only three openings. If 
these prove too dangerous for 
whaleboats to “shoot,” you may 
not be able to get ashore. Worse 
still, after getting ashore in /a 
seemingly-good sea, the weather 
may suddenly become so rough 
that you cannot return to the ship 
and must await the arrival of the 
next one—perhaps in four months’ 
time. 

: The islanders cling to the Maori 
tongue, though English is taught in 
the schools. . They live in villages 
fits'and wooden or coral-con¬ 
crete houses, and the streets are 
not paved or lighted. Water comes 
from large concrete tanks where 
rainfall is stored. The villagers 
provide their own light from oil 
lamps, and one of Mangaia’s great¬ 
est imports is lamp-oil in 44-gallon 
drums, which are floated in over 
the dangerous reef. 

CROSSING THE CORAL 

It is a thrilling sight when a 
large motor-vehicle is landed on 
two whaleboats lashed . together. 
The precious motor crosses the 
jagged coral with maybe only an 
inch of water below the keel. 

Mangaia has a radio station for 
morse telegrams to the outer islands 
and New Zealand. It has modern 
medical facilities. Also, there is a 
film show. The fleet of motor¬ 
trucks which dashes about with 
fruit on steamer-day provides an¬ 
other thrill, and you must be smart 
in getting out of the way. 

Every family has large plantings 
of potato-like Polynesian vege¬ 
tables, though fish are now scarce. 
The "islanders’ money is largely 
spent on tinned meats 1 and other 
imported European food. 

KAI PAPAA 

Mangaians call bread “kai 
papaa ’’—the European food. They 
do not often have it, unless flour 
supplies arrive and the native 
bakeries open for trade. Native- 
made bread is very light and fluffy, 
perhaps due to the use of fer¬ 
mented coconut-water as a yeast. 

You will find Mangaia Island 
among the “dots” that surround 
Rarotonga about 25^ below the 
Equator. - The tiny specks on your 
map include the islands of Atiu, 
Mauke, and Mitiaro, which Man¬ 
gaia has for neighbours. 



GOOD WORK AT SHANTY TOWN 


We all know that budgerigars 
can be taught to speak. Now we 
hear of one which helped a boy 
to speak fluently—without uttering 
a word itself. 

A staff inspector for primary 
education has told, in the London 
County Council’s Education Bulle¬ 
tin, how the boy had never been 
known to speak at school and 
spoke only rarely at home. Then 
someone hit on the idea of asking 
him to look after a budgerigar at 
school. The idea succeeded, for he 
learned to love the bird and in try¬ 
ing to get it to talk the boy himself 
greatly improved. 

The budgerigar remains as silent 
as before. 


£10 BEETLE 

An Aberdeen docker found a 
Colorado beetle in a sack of wheat 
unloaded from a Dutch ship and 
reported it. 

The Potato Marketing Boa*rd 
have given him a cheque for £10 
because, they said, his prompt 
action may have helped to avoid 
“disastrous effects” on next year’s 
potato crop. 


A junk playground which has 
grown into a playtime town built 
and run by children for children, 
is described in the recent Report 
of the Nuffield Foundation. The 
playground was opened at Grimsby 
as an experiment just over two 
years ago. Children flocked there 
and used the materials provided 
to build a model town with its 
own hospital, fire station, police 
headquarters, and hotel. To obtain 
nails they started a nail fund 
which brought them in more than 
£5 in six weeks. For the under- 
five citizens they dug a sandpit 
and built a house. 

They formed their own com¬ 
mittee of management, which 
checked tools at the end of each 
day’s work, and established the j 
proud record of never losing one. 
They called their community 
Shanty Town and painted a sign 
which was erected at the gate. 

Their enterprise was rewarded j 
by a grant of £800 by the Nuffield j 
Foundation, and as a result a j 
large hut was opened for winter 
activities. For this grand addition, 
too, the Shanty Town people have 
eagerly accepted responsibility. 


They run a canteen there, stocking 
it themselves, organise their own 
games, and sweep and tidy the 
hut every night. 

Their community spirit has even 
extended beyond Shanty Town, 
and last winter they started a 
scheme to help Old Age Pensioners, 
sawing logs and delivering over 
170 sacks to those whose names 
they had obtained from a health 
visitor. 

Altogether the Nuffield Founda¬ 
tion gave nearly £870,000 towards 
its aim of promoting “the health 
and well-being of mankind.” 


MOONLIGHT GARDENS 

New Delhi, capital of the great 
India Union, is to have two 
“moonlight” gardens with only 
those flowers and shrubs which 
blossom at night. 

The streets will be made 
brighter in day time by the 
growing of blossoming trees, while 
such places as traffic islands and 
roundabouts will also be laid out 
to make the city beautiful. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1957 
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PROGRAMME FROM 
BRIGHTON 

Proposals for the future from the 
Labour Party Conference 

By the CN Political Correspondent 

On paper the Labour Party now has a broad programme 
to turn into law should it be called upon at the next 
General Election to provide our next Government. 

Since the last General Election in May 1955 , Labour, as 
the Opposition party , has been working on a number of 
schemes and. these were approved , in broad outline , at the 
party's Brighton conference earlier this month. 


Ctcel and road transport, na- 
^ tionaiised in the Labour- 
controlled Parliament of 1945-50 
but returned to private enterprise 
by the present Conservative Gov¬ 
ernment, will be brought back to 
public ownership. 

Several million houses now rented 
by private landlords will be trans¬ 
ferred to local authorities. The 
Rem Act, passed last session to 
enable rents to rise more in line 



The Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskcll 


with rises in other living costs,'will 
be repealed and replaced. 

The basic rale of old age pen¬ 
sions will, bo increased from £2 to 
£3 a week. In addition the present 
national insurance scheme will be 
replaced by another enabling lower- 
paid workers to retire on more 
than half-pay. 

By any standard this is an am¬ 
bitious programme. Mr. Gaitskcll, 
the party's Leader and potential 
Prime Minister, thinks these mea¬ 
sures will take up best part of 
the first two or three years—even 
more—of the next Parliament, 
assuming the Labour Party gets a 
clear working majority at the 
next General Election. 

DIFFERENCE OF METHOD 

The conference revealed some 
strong underlying differences of 
opinion among Socialists about 
their policy. Most criticism was 
directed against an important new 
section of nationalisation policy. 
The disagreement is about method, 
not about principle. 

For nearly 60 years the Labour 
Party has stood for the public 
ownership of major industries. 
The method applied to the take¬ 
over of the present State industries, 
which include coal, gas, electricity, 
and railways, was to transfer them 
(o public boards and pay compen¬ 
sation to the old private owners. 


Now the intention is that the 
State should acquire about 80 per 
cent of our industrial enterprises 
by buying up their shares. 

The plan is resisted by some- of 
the trade unions and by the older 
Socialists, such as Mr. Shinwell 
(one of the leading nationaliscrs in 
1945-50) and Mr. Herbert Morri¬ 
son, architect of the massive par¬ 
liamentary programme under which 
the older industries were national¬ 
ised. 

For them the new plan is “too 
capitalist ”; it strays away from 
Socialist principles; it does not set 
a timetable for the acquisition of 
industries. 

ADDITION NOT SUBSTITUTE 

Mr. Harold Wilson, the 
“shadow” Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, explained that share-buy¬ 
ing is to be additional to nation¬ 
alisation, not a substitute for it. 
In the end the delegates, who be¬ 
tween them command more than 
6,000.000 votes, approved the “ new 
look ” plan by a majority of four 
to one. 

It seems clear the matter cannot 
be left there. In the coming months 
the critics will probably urge the 
party executive to polish up the 
plan before the General Election. 

Again at Brighton there was 
criticism of the “half-pay” retire¬ 
ment plan. But Mr. Richard Cross¬ 
man, chief author of the scheme, 
pul convincing arguments for it in 
one of the finest speeches of the 
conference. 

* MORE UNITY 

The clash here was one of 
method. Under Mr. Crossman's 
plan each person should contribute 
a percentage of his own wages to 
his own pension. His critics want 
the State to pay for pensions 
through taxation. Under Mr, Cross- 
mail’s plan the new scheme will be 
financed jointly by the worker, the 
employer, and the taxpayer. 

Although there are disagree¬ 
ments, Mr. Gaitskcll believes the 
party is now more united than it 
has been in recent years. He will 
no doubt have to spend a good deal 
of time trying to reconcile con¬ 
flicting views. 

But it seems he has reached some 
agreement with Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
advocate of “old-fashioned ” 
Socialism. This could make for a 
period of comparative political 
peace in the party, especially as 
Mr. Bevan has to concentrate, as 
treasurer, on building up an 
election fund and, as “shadow” 
Foreign Secretary, on a constant 
study of world affairs. 


Canada and 
America 

Mr. Diefenbakcr. Canada's new 
Prime Minister, speaking at a con¬ 
ference on Great Issues jn the 
Anglo-Canadian-American Com¬ 
munity. had this to say to the 
American people: — 

"Canada and the United States 
have grown up in separate ways. 
My country achieved its freedom 
and independence by evolution, 
not revolution—by its adherence 
to a limited monarchy within the 
Commonwealth of Nations, rather 
than through the establishment of 
a Republic. The Commonwealth 
knows no written constitution or 
agreement—it is bound together 
by the aspirations of peoples in all 
parts of the world who, while 
independent, are united in their 
dedication to freedom under the 
Queen as a symbol of their unity.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker went on to say 
that the friendship which existed 
between Canada and her neigh¬ 
bour “enables us to speak to 
each other with a measure of 
forthrightness which is permitted 
to very few countries in the world 
. . . and helps us avoid the pit- 
falls of misunderstanding which 
have bedevilled relations of so 
many other countries.” 

niagaraTalls in 

MIDDLESEX 

At Niagara Falls a new British- 
designed colour floodlighting sys¬ 
tem is to replace the existing one. 
It was chosen after Niagara Parks 
Commissioners had seen it demon¬ 
strated by the General Electric 
Company at an impressive imita¬ 
tion waterfall in Middlesex. 

The background for the show 
was a hill somewhat similar in 
shape to Niagara, and the Falls 
were represented by smoke and by 
water cascaded from fire hoses. 
So much water was used that the 
level of a Watford reservoir was 
considerably lowered. “ Walkie- 
talkie ” radio sets controlled those 
producing this mock Niagara while 
the recorded roar of the Falls 
themselves was played. 

The new 13.E.C. system, four 
times brighter than the old one, 
will illuminate the 2600-foot wide 
Horseshoe Falls, on the Canadian 
side, and will light up the Upper 
Rapids, the rock face of Goat 
Island, and play coloured lights on 
the American Falls 3000 feet away. 

FORCE Op"EXAMPLE 

As the result of two years in 
hospital, Miss Paula Roberts, of 
Treeton, near Sheffield, admired 
the nurses so much that she re¬ 
solved to take up the profession 
herself. At Sheffield City Hall 
recently she was presented with a 
gold medal as the best nurse in 
Sheffield United Hospitals in both 
theoretical and practical training. 

HAPPY DAY 

It is 50 years since a family 
coachman drove Lady Roberts, 
mother of Sheffield Master Cutler," 
Sir Peter Roberts, to her wedding! 
That coachman was among nearly 
700 guests at an “ At Home ” at the 
Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, the other 
day. And the bride of half a 
century ago welcomed him. 


News from 

British Railways have been trying 
out a new ventilator which, it is 
claimed, will supply fresh air with¬ 
out a draught. 

A party of 300 Sheffield school¬ 
boys from 26 different schools in 
the city went on a special train for 
a fishing competition on the River 
Witham, at Kirkstead, Lincolnshire, 
the other day. 

A new bulldozer in America 
weighs some 140 tons. It can clear 
an acre of trees in 15 minutes. 

The Motor Show at Earls Court, 
London, will be open from October 
16 to 26, except Sunday. 

St. Helena, the island of 
Napoleon’s exile, which is over 
1100 miles from the nearest main¬ 
land, is now connected with 
London by telephone. 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother is making a kneeler for 
the new Washington Cathedral, 

CHEAP BUS-RIDES 

Five-shilling all-day tickets are 
being issued for London Trans¬ 
port's red buses at weekends, 
giving unlimited travel on 300 
routes over 1500 miles of road. 
Children can travel at half-price. 

Australia will soon have one of 
the world’s biggest operatic tour¬ 
ing companies, giving performances 
in the eastern half of the country. 

A new bridge over the Mersey 
will have a central span of 1082 feet 
—the longest single span in Europe. 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 19 ;; f ; 


Everywhere 



Spoon-fed 

BJondie, a guinea-pig at th,' 
London Zoo, has a drink of 
milk offered by Zoo hostess 
Angela Hartford of Wcmblcv, 

■ Russian scientists have developed 
an atomic clock which cannot gain 
or lose more than one second in 
100 years. 

The Korean people have now 
got the first complete dictionary 
of their language. 

EXTRA PASSENGER 
A Red Admiral butterfly settled 
on the windscreen of a helicopter 
flying at 1500 feet over Bradford. 

A British firm is to make the 
2200 miles of under-sea telephone 
cable which will run between the 
United States and France. 

Some 227 acres of woodland anJ 
farm of the Hawkvvood Estate m 
Chislehurst, Kent, have been pre¬ 
sented to the National Trust. 


THIS ACCORDION IS 



FREE TUTOR WITH 
EVERY ACCORDION 


t0 £ a >” be fl STUDEr 
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u is a first-class instrument and ideal for i 
beginner The Free Tutor provided mal 
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can have one on 7 days* trial ifyou wish 
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ITALIAN Accordions. 


BELL ACCORDIONS, Ltd. 
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157 Evvel1 SURBITON, Surrey 
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IDEAL GIFT 
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FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
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Gold-stamped 
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BLOCK LETT!:IK 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3 1*. Works frero 
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assembly to make this workmg i-y,,; 
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CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment^ 
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London, NTo . 
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CAREER cows at the 
DAIRY SHOW 


paring the night of Thursday. 
October 17, cattle wagons from all 
ovcr the country will be making 
their way through the-streets of 
London "to Olympia, where the 
7i st annual London Dairy Show 
is due to open next Tuesday. 

Unlike the many summer cattle 
shows, the London Dairy Show 
gives prizes for milk - yield and 
butler fat as well as for appear¬ 
ance. Both these factors are 
taken into consideration for the 
Supreme Championship, and it 
takes a really great cow'to win. 

As the show date approaches 
the cow must be taught to walk 
well on a halter. Her feet must 
be trimmed. Horns are filed and 
polished with ejnery cloth to per¬ 
fect smoothness and then polished 
with oil. Her coat is groomed till 
it glistens and her tail frisked out 
to a silky fineness. At the same 
time everything must be done to 
encourage the cow to give her 
greatest yield. 

When the great day arrives and 
the glamour girl of the farmyard 
vets off for London, the herdsman 
takes with him bags of- all her 
favourite feeding stuffs. No film 
star is more pampered. 

Farmers hope to win with a cow 


of their own breeding, but the 
leading showmen are always on 
the look-out for a likely winner. 
The Supreme Champion in 1955 
was Fence Dewdrop, a British 
Friesian, which had been bought 
for 920 guineas. 

You may wonder why farmers 
should go to such lengths to win 
when the first prizes for the 
Inspection and Milk Trials are £ 15 
and the Supreme Champion only 
gets a further £10—amounts 
which do not even cover The cost 
of sending cows and herdsmen to 
the Show for the week. But of 
course the true value of these 
prizes lies in the publicity which 
comes to the winning herd. When 
he receives the impressive trophy 
for the Supreme Championship 
the farmer knows that the seal is 
set on his herd. If later the cow 
should breed a bull there will be 
eager buyers for it. 

The cow herself will once again 
become just another cow in the 
herd. The winter rains will soon 
wear off the gloss which reflected 
the bright lights of Olympia. She 
will forget her great days and 
settle down once more to the job 
of providing the milk for your 
morning cereals. 


NIGHT FLOWER 

Irina Zaletayeva, a Moscow 
lady, is so keen on cactus plants 
that she has more than a hundred 
of them, of all shapes and sizes, 
carefully protected by glass along 
her window sills. 

The pride of her cactus garden 
is a plant known as “Princess of 
the Night,” whose handsome, 
golden- white flowers only open 
when the rest of the world is 
asleep. 

Then, having bloomed for about 
five hours between 10 p.m. and 
•’ a.m., the petals drop off the 

plant, 

Irina says that the flower is so 
beautiful that she does not mind 
losing her own beauty sleep to 
look at it. 


Australia will be a 
week nearer 

The new 40,000-ton ship, s.s. 
Oriana, for the Orient Line, will 
be Britain’s largest passenger liner, 
next to the two “Queens” of the 
Cunard Line, and will cost 
£12,500,000. She will take three 
years to build and her speed will 
be 27 knots. This compares with 
the 22 knots of the five present 
liners of the company. It is hoped 
to take a week off the present 30- 
day voyage to Sydney. 

The Oriana will carry a comple¬ 
ment of 3000 and there will be a 
sea-view from every first-class 
cabin. AH accommodation will be 
air-conditioned—both for passen¬ 
gers and crew. 



A mite for the crane 

Among the delights of Woburn Abbey, home of the Duke of 
cdford, are the many creatures seen in the grounds. Here 
^ *ee a Manchurian crane about to accept a titbit from a 
motoring visitor. 



Young New Zealanders look at the wide world 

A school in Auckland, New Zealand, has been presented with 
a big relief map of the world centred on Australasia. It 
is made of concrete, and is 20 feet long and 15 feet wide. 


CALYPS0S, DRUMS. AM) 
DINOSAURS 

The Horniman Museum in Lon¬ 
don offers a varied programme of 
free concerts and lectures this 
autumn. Among the concerts is 
one of Calypsos, folk music and 
dancing, which is to be given by 
the Trinidad Steel Band on 
November 6. On November 13 
the concert includes performances 
of Nigerian songs and dances, with 
talking drums from the Museum’s 
own collection; and on November 
20 the theme is Indian music and 
folk dances. Seats for these con¬ 
certs may be reserved on applica¬ 
tion to the Curator, Horniman 
Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 

Among the free lectures are 
such exciting items as Witchcraft 
in England, November 9; Dino¬ 
saurs in America, with a film, on 
November 30; and on December 
14, Socotra: Island of Dragon’s 
Blood, by the leader of the Oxford 
University expedition last year. 

A sword goes home 

A sword which was captured by 
the British during the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857 has been given back. 

The weapon was carried by the 
son of Bahadur Shah II, the last 
Mogul emperor, and was surren¬ 
dered to Major-General Henry 
Pelham Burn, Military Governor 
of Delhi after the city's recapture 
on September 20. 1857. 

At a ceremony during an 
Assembly of Nations meeting on 
Mackinac Island, Michigan, the 
other day, the sword was given to 
Mr. Gopinath Singh, an Indian 
M.P., by Mr. Henry Pelham Burn, 
great-grandson of the Major- 
General, “as a symbol of the heal¬ 
ing of century-old wounds.” 

WARM UNDERFOOT 

An electrically-heated underfelt 
for carpets has been developed by 
technicians of the Merseyside and 
North Wales Electricity Board and 
will be on sale in their showrooms 
soon. Eighteen months of experi¬ 
ment were needed before the felt 
was proved absolutely safe. At 
the cost of one penny an hour, 
the carpet will keep a normal liv¬ 
ing-room floor at about 75 degrees. 


DOWN THE WELL 

At Little Birch. Herefordshire. : 
a kitten called Sambo, belonging * 
to four-year-old Pauline Hayes. ; 
was found to have fallen down a \ 
50-foot well with 20 feet of water ' 
at the bottom. But it was too , 
narrow for a grown-up to go 
down. 

So 12-year-old Tony Kerton. , 
who lives next door to Pauline, = 
volunteered to try to rescue the . 
kitten, and was carefully lowered 
in the well bucket. He found j 
Sambo, scared but unharmed, on j 
a ledge just above the water and j 
brought him up. 


HUCKLEBERRY SEES 
THE WORLD 

Huckleberry, a racing pigeon, 
is back in this country after a long 
trip in a freighter. 

A year ago Huckleberry, with five 
other pigeons from Bury, Lanca¬ 
shire. were released from Christ¬ 
church. Hampshire, to fly home. But 
Huckleberry headed for France 
instead, and when tired came down 
on the deck of the freighter. Essex 
Trader. He was promptly adopted 
by the crew. 

Since then he has visited Japan 
(twice), the United States. Canada, 
and Australia, his favourite perch 
being on, the deck-rail. Huckle¬ 
berry’s owner, traced through the 
identification tag, has said that the 
ship may keep him. 



What’s missing from this Naval helicopter? 
Something vital on every journey! Without it 
the helicopter wouldn’t be complete—just as no 
cycle is complete without a Sturmey-Archer 
Gear. With a Sturmey-Archer Gear to give you 
a push* you glide up hills like a bird. For 
Sturmey-Archer Gears are the most up-to-date 
in the world—light, small, tough and thoroughly 
reliable. So when yon go to choose a cycle you’ll 
know just what to insist on. See that it’s fitted 
with a Sturmey-Archer Gear and your cycle 
will be complete! 

'Smssmt spvi(i ppi[c2 psou oi{i sp/ 



No cycle is complete without a 


STURMEY IarCHER 


l^CEAR 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 
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LIFEBOAT 


Cameras stand by to film a rescue 



The Dover lifeboat Southern Africa. Inset is her coxswain John Walker 


Q\e of tlie most exciting “real 
life '* exercises on TV starts 
next Sunday, when the 0 BC will 
have a vision and sound transmitter 
fitted on board - the Dover lifeboat 
Southern Africa. For a whole week, 
until Saturday, October 26, TV 
will be standing by—at a time of 
year when, according to the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, the 
seas can be at their roughest and 
most dangerous. 

List year, you may remember, 
TV's Saturday Night Out included 
a camera trip on the same lifeboat 
lo the crew’ of the South Goodwin 
Lightships This year, however, 
arrangements are on a more am¬ 
bitious scale. They include a 
special broadcast in BBC Child¬ 
ren’s Television next Tuesday 
(October 22). 


This is one of four special set 
programmes, but T V will be on 
the alert all the week, and if at 
any time during television hours 
there is a serious distress call, the 
normal programmes will be broken 
into so that viewers can be taken 
on the lifeboat to the scene of the 
trouble. There will, in any case, 
be a brief report from the lifeboat 
each evening. 

Sunday afternoon’s opening 
broadcast will set the scene at 
Dover. Raymond Baxter, as com¬ 
mentator, will be sharing the 
week's standby duties with Bill 
Taylor, so that each can get some 
rest. In addition to the commen¬ 
tators there will be co-producers 
Peter Webber and Alan Chi vers, 
five engineers, and a cameraman. 

In the Children’s programme on 


Tuesday a T V-equipped helicopter 
will also be used to show how the 
lifeboat goes about its various 
small but important jobs not 
actually concerned with wrecks at 
sea. 

On Wednesday (Oct 23), from 
9.30 to 10 p.m., viewers will witness 
a distress exercise, with searchlights 
to help in locating the “wreck.” 
Producer Peter Webber says this 
broadcast will reproduce genuine 
conditions. It would be cancelled 
only if weather conditions were so 
bad that TV operations might 
prove foolhardy or likely to hamper 
the activities of those in the life¬ 
boat. 

On October 26 the closing TV 
broadcast from the Southern Africa 
will be another visit to the South 
Goodwin Lightship. 


POLAR EXPLORER 


]\£an’s efforts to conquer the 
Polar regions make a splendid 
theme for the current series of 
Conquest programmes which began 
in B BC Children's Hour on Tues¬ 
day. James Gleason, the author, 
tells me that, in his view, the 
greatest figure in the whole story 
is Sir Ernest Shack let on, whose 
life and adventures will be surveyed 
in next Tuesday's (Oct 22) instal¬ 
ment. 

Shackleton served under Scott 
early this century and then made 
his own great bid towards the 
South Pole in 1908. He was known 
as The Boss, greatly respected and 
loved by all who worked with or 
for him, and has been hailed by 
many as the greatest Polar leader 
of them all. 

In the following week’s broadcast 


From B to M 

North London housewife, 

Mrs. Grace Franklin, has 
supplied questions for an interest¬ 
ing new competition in Thursday's 
BBC Children’s Hour. The title 
is B to M. and the idea is to see 
how many great men and women 
you can identify when they are 
briefly described in sound and 
vision. 

Geoffrey Dearmer, who helped 
to organise the competition, tells 
me he has chosen letters from B 
lo M because they seem to stand 
for more names than the others. 

Write your answers on a postcard 
and send it to “ B to M,” BBC 
Children’s Hour, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.l. Correct 
answers will win a certificate. 
When you have collected four 
certificates for this and other 
Children’s Hour competitions, you 
win a prize pencil which, if you 
like, will be presented on the air. 



Sir Ernest Shackleton 


James Gleason tells of plans no.: 
year to parachute *a party of British 
explorers as near as possible (c (>•; 
North Pole. 

The Tommy Steele 
story 

X°mmy Steele, of Rock *n‘ ILL 
fame, was only 19 when he 
became the admiration of young¬ 
sters all over Britain. How did it 
happen? 

BBC Television is to tell the 
story on, Saturday evening in The 
Golden Year, a programme featur¬ 
ing Tommy Steele and his many 
friends. 

It was in October, 1956. when 
Tommy left the Merchant Nuumo 
try his luck with his guitar. His 
playing in a coffee bar made such 
an impression that he was given a 
gramophone test and the resulting 
record Rock with the Cavemen led 
to Tommy’s first appearance on 
BBC Television's Off the Record. 
A variety tour, followed, but 
Tommy knew so little, about stage 
matters that he had to be shown 
how to make up. 


:• ■TLLiTiLiiiT’ C N Competition Corneriiji!ifii;iiiii:ii:!, i :;iiii!;iii;ii 

BOOK TOKENS TO BE WON ! 

Tkn prizes are to be won in this week’s novel competition. The winners 
A will be sent half-guinea Book Tokens which they can exchange at 
local shops for books of their own choice. 

The puzzle diagram is not a crossword. You simply answer the clues, 
tilling in the letters of your answers in the spaces with those numbers. I 
To show how it is done, we have filled in the first answer for you. When ! 
you have solved the remaining clues and filled in the other letters, you ! 
will be able to read off a wise and true saying. 

All that is left to do is write the saying as neatly as you can on a postcard. 
Add your name, age, and address, and ask an adult to sign it as being your 
■own work. Then cut out the competition token (marked C N token) 
from the foot of the back page of this issue, and fix it to your entry. Post to 

C N Competition No. 26, 

J Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive by Tuesday, October 29, the closing date. Book Tokens will 
be awarded for the ten best correct entries received, handwriting or 
printing according to age being taken into consideration. The Editor’s 
decision is final. 



Can you write the next instalment ? 


F]very fortnight young viewers 
are being given a chance on 
Associated-Rediffusion to produce 
a continuation of an exciting story 
called Dangerous Cargo. 

Write It Yourself, based on an 
idea by Frank Owen, began its 
series of seven fortnightly pro¬ 
grammes on October 1. Peter Ling 
wrote the first instalment. The 
second, on October 15, was pro¬ 
vided by viewers, as the others will 
be on October 29, November 12, 
and so on. The story is about 
diamond smuggling on both sides 
of the Channel. 

Viewers over 12 years of age are 
asked by compere Jon Pertwee to 
write a 15-minute script continuing 
the adventure from where it leaves 
off. Those aged up to 12 are 
expected to send in ideas only. 
Write It Yourself has proved highly 
popular in the past. About 200 
scripts come in after every instal¬ 
ment. 

Comedian Jon Pertwee makes a 
lively compere. Each fortnight, by 
the way, he invites viewers to 
dare him to do something out of 
the ordinary. Recently he nobly 
accepted a challenge to play tennis 
in Trafalgar Square. And he did so, 
despite the fountain which some¬ 
times dampened his enthusiasm! 
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PARACHUTING AS l~“-^ 

A PASTIME 

Tut use of a parachute was one of the first things we cadets 
1 were taught on beginning flying training "as wartime 
pilots, writes the CN Flying Correspondent. It was instruction 
we hoped we would never have to put into practice. But at 
Fairoaks Aerodrome, in Surrey, Britain’s first amateur para¬ 
chute club “ take to the silk ” nearly every Sunday. 

At the moment this club has about 40 members, but Major, 

•• Dumbo ” Willans, its founder and chief instructor, told me 
that there are scores of people waiting to join. 


Why. it may be asked, should 
anyone want to leap into space 
w ith a parachute? In Major 
Willans' case .the answer is easy; 
it was his job. A Paratrooper 
during the war. he was later 
engaged on design research, test- 
jumping. and performing at air 
displays. “Dumbo,” as everyone 
calls him. was also one of the 
pioneers working on the develop¬ 
ment of the ejector seats used in 
high-speed jets of today. 

Altogether he has made over 
230 jumps, most of them in far 
from normal conditions. 

But what about the other mem¬ 
bers? Major Willans shrugged his 
shoulders when I put that question 
to him. “What makes a climber 
want to scale a mountain?” he 
countered. “What makes an 
underwater swimmer want to 
explore the ocean bed? To some 
people, parachuting is a challenge; 
to others, it provides the thrill of 
a new' experience. Ask a dozen 
people, you'll get a dozen replies. 

MACS’ OBJECT 

"We have all types and ages 
here. The youngest is now' awaiting 
his 18th birthday, the earliest age 
at which one can jump. The one 
kind of person we don’t want is 
the 1 dare-devil,’ for the object 
of the club is the furtherance of 
parachuting—to make it into a 
national sport, as it is in several 
European countries. We hope 
that many of the people who 
learn here will eventually start 
clubs of their own in other parts 
of the country.” 

The training schedule of this 
club certainly ensures that only the 


enthusiast can become a full mem¬ 
ber. In fact, after being accepted 
and getting a provisional licence 
from the Ministry of Civil Avia¬ 
tion. a new member spends no 
fewer than 15 hours in ground 
training before even entering a 
plane. He (or she) learns how to 
fall, how to control the ’chute, 
how the parachute is packed, and 
many other things essential to 
safety. 

THE FIRST JUMP 

There is a great deal to be 
learned before the first jump, for 
there is nothing haphazard about 
parachuting. The various factors 
affecting descent—weight, aircraft 
speed, wind, type of parachute— 
must all be accurately calculated if 
a person is to land within a cer¬ 
tain area. And in delayed drops 
(falling freely to within a certain 
distance of the ground) correct 
calculations and timing are abso¬ 
lutely vital. 

For their first five jumps at Fair- 
oaks, the learner parachutist is 
accompanied in the plane by an 
instructor. He makes sure that the 
jumper is correctly sitting half in 
and half out of the little Auster 
plane; and he judges the right 
moment, according to wind speed 
and so on, for the learner to 
launch himself into space so that 
he lands within the aerodrome 
boundaries. (Some idea of the 
accuracy that can be obtained is 
the w'orld record, held by a 
Russian, of landing within four 
yards of a small target on each of 
three separate jumps.) 

The effectiveness of these pre¬ 
cautions is shown by the fact that 



in the 300 or more jumps carried 
out by members in the past year 
there has been only one accident 
—a sprained ankle sustained by 
22-year-old Elizabeth Burges, one 
of the club's six girl members. 

She was still limping—and 
fuming—when I visited the club. 
“1 wouldn't have minded if I had 
made a bad landing,” she com¬ 
plained. “It would have taught 
me a lesson. But I made a perfect 
landing—on about the only stone 
on the field.” 

Elizabeth is a “veteran” of 27 
jumps, and has taken part in many 
displays, but she still recalls how 
“ bewildered ” she felt the first 
time she donned her two ’chutes 
(a spare one is carried on the 
chest, just in case!). “The slip¬ 
stream tries to tear you out of the 
door,” she explained, “and after 
the instructor has given you the 
signal to let go everything happens 
so quickly that you hardly have 
time to think—except about pull¬ 
ing the ripcord after three seconds 
—before you find yourself dang¬ 
ling in air and floating gently 
down to earth.” 

LIMITED TO 1500 FEET 

I asked her if it was true that 
landing was comparable to jump¬ 
ing from a ten-foot wall. “It can 
hardly be compared to anything,” 
she replied. “Sometimes, in warm, 
still weather, you just float on to 
the ground; on the other hand, if 
a gust of wind catches you just as 
you are about to touch down you 
can be really slammed into the 
ground.” 

At Fairoaks the height of jump¬ 


■ ' 




ing is limited to 1500 feet because 
the aerodrome is directly on one 
of the routes the big air-liners take 
to and from London Airport. It 
is hoped that one day the club 
can move to another site so that 
jumping can be carried out from 
greater heights. 

Certainly if Britain is to achieve 
success in the World Champion¬ 
ships it is essential to find an aero¬ 
drome where members can prac¬ 
tise the delayed drops, precision 
landings, and the. style—yes, you 
must even fall stylishly—that earns 
points in competition. 

The great advantage of jumping 
from 1500 feet is economy. The 
moment the ’chutist has left the 
plane the pilot can hurtle back to 
the ground in a few minutes, thus 
keeping flying time (and petrol 
cost) to the minimum. 

Parachute-jumping is not a 
cheap sport. A parachute costs 
£70, and has a “life” of only 70 
jumps; so £1 must be marked off 
its value every time it is used. 
Altogether every jump costs the 
member 35s. Members also have 
to provide themselves with a crash 
helmet, flying overalls, and boots 
with strong ankle support. 

But applications from would-be 
members continue to pour in. It 
certainly looks as though a new 
sport has arrived in Britain. 



Checking the equipment is an important part of pre-jumping routine. On the left we see the chief instructor, Major 
Dumbo” WiUans, making an inspection; and right, one of the members receives a helping hand to don her parachute 



‘ Parachuting is fun,” says Elizabeth Burges as she gathers her parachute 
after making a jump, as seen in the two top pictures 
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Newspaper 

John Carpenter House 
\Chitefriars , London . E C 4 
OCTOBER 19.1957 

THOSE YOUNG 
DAYS 

Unfavourable reminders 
about the younger genera¬ 
tion are the time-honoured 
privilege of older folk. Doubt¬ 
less the caveman used to say: 
“ They weren’t like that in my 
young days.” 

It is greatly refreshing, 
therefore, to have the views of 
Sir John Wolfendcn, Vice- 
Chancellor of Reading Uni¬ 
versity, and Sir Edward Boyle, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education. 

“ The present run of young¬ 
sters are a great deal more 
enterprising than my genera¬ 
tion were at a similar age,” 
said Sir John recently. And 
Sir Edward said he was tired 
of hearing that boys and girls 
of today have worse manners 
than they had a generation 
ago . . . “ Altogether one has 
got to recognise that young 
people are growing up faster 
and we can only expect that as 
a result they will become 
increasingly impatient of adult 
leadership at an earlier age.” 

Of course there is nothing 
wrong with the young people 
as a whole today—nor even 
with the older people. Per¬ 
haps the trouble is merely the 
one mentioned by that veteran 
actor, Wilfrid Hyde White, 

“ The most aggravating 
thing about the younger 
generation,” he said, “is that 
a lot of us no longer belong to 
it.” 



PUTTING ON THE 
POLISH 

The President of the Footwear 
A Manufacturers’ Association 
remarked the other day that he 
thought the public were begin¬ 
ning to ask for shoes that never 
needed polishing. 

It is possible, it seems, to pro¬ 
duce footwear with a “built-in ” 
polish though the idea might well 
cause heart-burning in the minds 
of many who. are doing their 
National Service and spending 
painful hours with polish and 
a hot spoon. 

As things are, a glance at pass¬ 
ing feet in the street shows that 
some people polish, some just 
flick, and others are content with 
no shine at all, and as long as 
this is so a lot of quiet satisfac¬ 
tion is to be had from knowing 
that one’s shoes at«. least are 
something to be proud of. 

There is nothing like starting 
the day with a toecap you can 
see your face in and knowing 
that you produced that shine 
yourself. 


The new limit 








A challenge 

The London correspondent of 
A the New York Times, Mr. 
Drew Middleton, having watched 
Britain at work and play, has 
written a book about us, The 
British. He points out that 
Britain’s old supreme position as 
“the workshop of the world” 
has vanished. 

Lord Hailsham said recently: 
“Britain has trodden the road 
that leads to greatness. Shorn 
of our former sources of power, 
we are compelled deliberately to 
plan the genesis of a new age of 
greatness ...” 

Then he gave the key to the 
problem of Britain’s future. “I 
know of no way in which we can 
hope to meet this tremendous 
challenge,” he went on, “without 
investing heavily in the educa¬ 
tion of our children.” 

The younger generation must 
see to it—and doubtless will see 
to it—that the challenge is met. 


This is one of the new 40 m.p.h. 
speed limit signs to be seen 
beside Edgware Way, on the 
Watford-by-pass. 


Think on These Things 

A beautiful new 'church has 
^ recently been consecrated in 
Liverpool in one of the dockside 
parishes to replace one destroyed 
during the war. It is one of the 
few churches dedicated to St. 
Athanasius. 

He was a great thinker and 
defender of the faith in the 4th 
century. We think of him 
especially in connection with the 
Creed which we use in the 
service of Holy Communion and 
which we call the “Nicene” 
Creed, with its great affirmation 
of belief. 

It is important that we should 
understand what we believe— 
the teaching or doctrine of the 
Gospels. We learn it by argu¬ 
ments and discussion, but we 
learn it most of all in our life 
day by day when we try to obey 
Jesus and do His will. 

Jesus said: “If any man will 
do His will he shall know of the 
doctrine.” The more we sur¬ 
render our life to Jesus the more 
we shall understand the truth of 
His life and teaching, and the 
more we shall want to follow it. 

O. R, C. 


THEY SAY... 

ATothing can adequately replace 
^' the printed word. 

President of the Newspaper Society 

'The time will come when this 
•*- country’s towns and cities 
will be all bright and glittering 
in the smokeless air. 

Lord Mills, Minister of Power 

Tf inflation is allowed to con- 
^ tinue, education will suffer 
... If we cannot cure inflation 
for our own sakes, let us stand 
up to it for the sake of our 
children. 

Lord Hailsham 

T hold that in Britain today the 
^ post of honour is to be leader 
on the factory floor, because it is 
there that, in the last resort, the 
economic battle will be won or 
lost. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd , 

Minister of Education 

The boy who yesterday became 
a craft apprentice might 
today be going to the university. 

Mr. Iain Macleod , 
Minister of Labour 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children s Newspaper , 
October 22,1927 

A s if we had not had a suffi- 
^ ciently dismal summer 
people are writing to the papers 
predicting a severe winter! 

They do so every year. In 
certain districts berries are plenti¬ 
ful on hawthorn and holly, on 
ivy, dogwood, and spindleberry ; 
therefore such people say here is 
evidence that Nature has spread 
betimes a lavish banquet for her 
wild children against exception¬ 
ally hard days to come. 

There is no truth in this idea. 
These berries and other fruits are 
only part of the common harvest 
of the year, returning their in¬ 
crease in the same way as 
walnuts and filberts, chestnuts 
and acorns. They are not por¬ 
tents of the future ; they are a 
seal upon the past. 

Any child who studies trees 
and shrubs knows that the fruit 
of today is the result of last 
year’s preparation, not a signal 
hung out to indicate what is to 
happen in the future. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote: When you find yourself 
a. minority of one all the time 
there is something wrong with 
your head. 


H 1 


JUST A FEW WORDS 


ere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed bv 
tnree.answers or comments you might make- but in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 


OUR HOMELAND 


On the shore at Cawsaud, 
near IMvmouth. 


correctly is very good, 

. This business must 
expedited. 

A—Wiped of! the records. 
B—Promptly carried out.- 
C —-Moved to another district. 

. You should not denigrate 
your brother. 

A—Blacken his reputation. 

B—Ill-treat him. 

C—Copy his bad example. 

. He is an importunate child. 
A—Always unlucky. 

B—Constantly postering. 

C—Too self-satisfied. 


be 


C Answers are given on page 12) 
Bcr pleasure was inordinate. 
A—Unreasonably great. 

forward ! 5 a " d Straight ’ 
C—Mixed 
guilt. 


with feelings of 


She will have to he mollified. 
A—Tactfully removed. 

B—Calmed down. 

U Made to look prettier. 

Their action was inimical. 

A—Unfriendly. 

5 Iniposvib^e to copy. 

U—A foolish move. 


The Children's Newsfiaber. October 10 f95? 

Out and 
About 

A long the top of the old stone 
wall round the little church¬ 
yard the yellow ivy blossoms :i r e 
thick. This is very noticeable 
where the typical shape of the 
ivy leaves changes to a simpler 
form near the flowers. Appar¬ 
ently it is because the ivy ceases 
to be a climbing plant, and can 
spread better in the light at the 
top of the wall. 

The blooms are mostly near 
the top, and our ears can tell that 
many insects are fond of the 
plentiful nectar so late in the 
flowering-time of the year. 

FAITHFUL FLOWERS 
The number of neat webs noa:- 
the blossom show that certain 
spiders also can tell what goes 
on. Indeed hardly a web bufha.s 
one or more insects in it. These 
spiders—a kind common in 
gardens—reduce the numbers of 
many unpleasant insects, includ¬ 
ing bluebottles and horseflies. 
But the first severe weather v.iij 
cause insects heavier casualties 
than all the spiders can inflict. 

Very different from the late- 
flowering ivy are the faithful 
English flowers which, given 
favourable weather, bloom some¬ 
where all round the year. Roses 
almost do so, and in autumn at 
least they can make a fine show 
and right up to Christmas in 
sheltered places. 

ROSES IN BUD 

Two old rose bushes in the 
churchyard held out many brave 
buds and a few opened flowers, 
though they could not compete 
with the golden abundance of the 
ivy. And some of the primrose 
'plants, which I have often gone 
to see in February, were blossom¬ 
ing well a little more than a week 
ago, and look ready to put out 
more blooms’ in the next miM 
and sunny spell. 

Such welcome flowers help to 
keep the insects going, which, in 
turn, encourages many birds to 
show that this is a singing season 
of our countryside, if not equal 
to spring. But such events seem 
to matter more to us now', when 
nature cannot show quite so 
many things at once. Although 
John Clare was not thinking ot 
this season, his lines about the 
insects are very apt: 

The insect world amid the suns 
and dew 

A wake and hum their tiny songs 
anew. 

And climb the totter-grass atni 
blossom*s stem 

As huge in size as mighty oaks 
to them . 

BATS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
Since _ we lost the hour ot 
“Summer Time” earlier 
month, how quickly it gets dai> ■ 
The churchyard was not ra 
behind when I noticed how » L 
dusk was spreading, ana ^ 
reminded of some other creating 
interest in autumnal life : n. ^ 
a dozen pipistrelle bats 
flittering hither and thither ca 
ing insects on the wing. - 
Sometime I must find 
any of them shelter in n " 
belfry C. D. 0. 
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V \X S IN THE HUT COUNTRY 


NEW FILMS 
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RAINSTORM ON 
THE MOOR 


that bright October day the 
U twins had arrived at the Hut 
j n time for breakfast, during which 
it had been decided to spend the 
jo v on the wide stretch of heather- 
clad moor. 

All forenoon we had ploughed 
v.aist-deep through the heather’s 
listed stems, every now and then 
emerging on stretches of tough, 
rock-strewn moorland grass, or 
surprising pipits and larks. To- 
wmds noon a bank of low, dark 
joud began to gather in the west, 
; ,]id as we finished lunch this cloud 
had spread in formidable nimbus 
formation till its cold shadow was 
ca>- over half the visible moorland. 
A sudden breeze was a warning 
'o finish our lunch and seek the 
shelter of the glen below. 

Hurrying through heather is a 
firing business, and we all three 
heaved a sigh of relief when we 
reached the steep little rocky gully 
down which a small moorland burn 
leapt and scurried. Following one 
another in single file, we accom¬ 
panied the stream past pools and 
waterfalls; but much more swiftly 
the ominous thundercloud followed 
u.s till, suddenly, we were plunged 
in its cool darkness, and the wind 
began to whistle through the tufts 
of long moorland grass. 

“It's going to be a cloudburst 
when it comes!” said Iain. 



The water vole 


No sooner had he spoken than 
Bmty put her hand to h.er cheek. 

!here’s the first drop, Hut Man!” 
said, and at the same moment 
another large drop struck my neck. 

Here,” I said, “no use trying to 
run from this, Twins! Let’s 
shelter!” 

f led them down into the gully 
where a tiny } lichen-covered stone 
h'fifige led to a sheep-track over the 
ms e.ini. A promontory of rock 
shingle jutted out under the 
^i^ent little arch, and barely had 
{a kcn up position here than the 
^■m.storrn broke in all its grandeur. 

Hetty and Iain sat hugging their 
‘nets, excited eyes looking down 
illc Sully where the grey sheets of 
^md-blown rain almost blotted out 
■ ! ° distant valley below. But the 
,inc!ent stones of our bridge ceiling 
renamed quite dry. 

, v ^ was then that I noticed a 
'^iter-vole crouching on a moss- 
^•’Wred stone at the edge of the 
c" n ' j ust beyond the bridge’s 
" c lc ring arch, and I pointed him 
° 1 !! ^ the Twins. 

V0le ’ 1 exc ^ a i me d Betty, 
r,'i ^ ^ 0n 1 you come in here and 
0l ’ ,r <-T with us?” 


Silly!” grunted her brother. 
‘‘He’s nqt worrying about the 
rain . . . look at him!” And Vole 
certainly did appear very much at 
home in the deluge. We could sec 
the' drops running down his back 
and sides, but sitting up on his 
haunches he washed his face and 
combed out his whiskers, watching 
us all-the while from large, black, 
liquid eyes. Then he shifted his 
position on the stone, saw a piece 
of root protruding from the bank, 
and calmly began gnawing at its 
succulent bark. 

“Well,” said Betty, “I wish 1 
could pay as little attention to 
heavy rain as you do, Vole, but I 
prefer the shelter of my little 
bridge!” 

WALL OF WATER 

“So do I,” I added. Then 1 
happened to glance upstream. At 
first I did not quite realise what 
was happening in the gully away 
up there. The torrential rain was 
forming a grey curtain similar to 
the one we had been watching 
downstream, and beyond this veil 
there appeared what seemed to me 
a dark grey wall, like a dam wall, 
stretching the width of the gully 
and rising from the stream to about 
half-way up its. steep sides. Along 
the foot of this seeming wall there 
was a strange white fringe which 
rippled like the lace edging on a 
curtain . . . and then, suddenly, 
I realised what I was looking at. 
“Quick, Twins, up to the bank- 
top like lightning, come!” 

At the top of the bank two faces 
were turned to me, and two mouths 
were about to ask the same ques¬ 
tion, when the answer was supplied 
by’the suddenly angry voice of the 
stream itself. 

Far up among the hills of the 
more distant moorland above us 
the torrential rain had become a 
true cloudburst, filling the tiny 
waterway from bank to bank, and, 
racing downhill, had approached 
our bridge a liquid, racing wall. 
From the safety of the bank-top 
we saw it reach our recent shelter, 
then race through it like a turbine’s 
outlet. 

WHAT -ABOUT VOLE? 

It was grand. We stood admiring 
the turmoil of angry water till the 
spell was suddenly broken by 
Betty’s anguished voice: “Oh, Hut 
Man, what about Vole?” 

What about him indeed? I 
looked down at the Twins’ anxious 
faces and hastened to reassure 
them. “Vole’s an aquatic expert, 

I said. “The water no doubt took 
hjm by surprise, but by now I’m 
sure he’s revelling in shooting the 
rapids” 

“Til bet it doesn’t take him long 
to reach the river,” said Iain. “But 
we’ve learned what heavy rains 
can do, haven’t we?” 

“And can you think of some¬ 
thing else we’ve learned?” I asked. 
‘•Something I should have remem¬ 
bered, as I’ve experienced it 
before—the danger of sheltering 
under wee hill bridges in a.rain¬ 
storm.” 


THE KING OF COMEDY 


Charles Chaplin is still one of 
the best-known men in the 
world, and thousands who have 
never seen the beloved little tramp 
with the battered bowler, baggy 
trousers, and little moustache and 
cane, have heard all about him 
and his antics. 

In recent years Chaplin's films, 
while still very funny, have tended 
to take themselves more seriously, 
and in his latest, A King In New 
York, the great artist has had a 
“dig” at many of the American 
ways of life. 

In immaculate suits, instead of 
tramp’s clothing, he plays a de¬ 
throned monarch who seeks sanc¬ 
tuary in America, but because he 
objects to America’s political in¬ 
tolerance he returns thankfully to 
Europe. 

A King In New York is not 
Chaplin’s finest film, and many 
cinemagoers may dislike the pro¬ 
paganda in it, but there are some 
delightfully funny moments when 
Charlie is making fun of American 
television. He is at his best, too, 
when he gets his hand caught in 
a fire hose in a lift and when he 
drenches the committee on un- 
American activities which is trying 
him. Another time he mistakes 
an autograph hunter for a detec¬ 
tive and there is a wild chase 
through hotel corridors. 

WROTE STORY AND MUSIC 

As well as starring in the film 
and directing it, Charles Chaplin 
wrote the story and the music, so 
he must take any praise or any 
blame to be apportioned to A 
King In New York. 

Apart from the many hearty 
laughs, we can enjoy some mag¬ 
nificent smaller performances such 
as Harry Green’s lawyer and 
Oliver Johnston’s ambassador. 
Dawn Addams is a television 
actress, and as the leading lady 
she is not only beautiful but also 
very witty. 

Everybody should sec A King 
In New York, for it is one of the 
all-too-few works of a great man 
of the cinema. 



A surprise—and obviously unwelcome 

^nothf.r film you will enjoy is 
High Flight, an exciting one 
about how R.A.F. jet-pilots are 
trained at Cranwcll. It is not a 
documentary, but is so realistic 
that it gives us an on-the-spot 
insight into the discipline and 
perseverance needed tg make a 
gladiator of this air age. 

Ray Mil land is a wing-com¬ 
mander at Cranwcll, and he and 
Flight-sergeant Bernard Lee are 
waiting to greet a new intake. 
Most of the young men arrive in 
the orthodox way . . . but not 
Kenneth Haigh. 

He arrives somewhat precariously 
jn his own plane, which gets him 
off on the wrong foot at Cranwelf. 

Haigh is a born flyer but resents 
discipline. He rubs Ray Milland 
up the wrong way and the situa¬ 
tion is made more tense by the 
fact that, during the war, a piece 
of lax discipline on Milland's part 
had caused the death of Kenneth 


—meeting for Charlie in his new film 

Haigh’s father. This tension is 
shown all through the film and is 
relaxed only when. Ray Milland is 
able to save the young pilot’s life 
in an operational High!. 

The photography and aeriat 
sequences in High Flight arc fast 
and exciting, and there is quite a 
lot of comedy# especially from 
Bernard Lee and Anthony New ley. 
Both Ray Milland and Kenneth 
Haigh give excellent performances 
and, altogether, High Flight is a 
film which will not only entertain 
you but give you a sense of pride 
in the Royal Air Force, such as 
one gets when w'atching the Farn- 
borough Air Display. Incidentally, 
some of the best scenes in the 
film were actually shot at Farn- 
borough. 






Ready for take-oflf—a scene from High Flight 


UNDERWATER MOXEY-BOX 

The National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has benefited this year because 
people on holiday will throw coins 
into water. 

At Scarborough £65 17s. 8d. has 
just been collected in this way. 
The money came from a tank used 
for radio-controlled model boats. 
The owner, finding that visitors 
threw' coins into the water, asked 
the N.S.P.C.C. if they would take 
the collection, and so a notice was 
put up saying where the money 
would go. 


HORSE-TRAM EXIT 

The last horse-tram in Ireland 
has finished its work. For 70 
years it travelled the mile of track 
linking the town of Fintona with 
the junction oil the main line. 

The tram was a double-decker, 
built in 1883, and had first and 
second class compartments, and an 
open top deck. The last horse, 
Dick, was 15 years old, and the 
driver inherited the job from his 
father. 
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60 YEARS OF SUCCESS 
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LEARNING THE ROPES 


Diamond jubilee of a great British oil company 


IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


This is the diamond jubilee year 
of the Shell petroleum organisation. 
This great company was formed on 
October 18. 1897, when the world 
stiii needed little more from crude 
oil than paraffin, and the petrol was 
usually burnt off at the refineries 
as a w'aste product. 

Shell's first chairman was Marcus 
Samuel, who named the new 
kerosene company after the sea 
shells which had been an important 
part of his family's trade when our 
Victorian ancestors delighted in 
boxes and screens decorated with 
sea shells. 

He died in 1874 and his sons 
Marcus and Samuel took over the 
business. Looking around for some 
additional commodity to sell to 
Eastern lands, they decided on 
paraffin. They began buying it 
from Russia and shipping it in 
wooden barrels, or in tanks placed 
in ship's holds. Then in 1890 
Marcus visited Russia and saw' on 
the Caspian Sea a queer-looking 
vessel with its engine near the 
stern. He was told it was for carry¬ 
ing oil. 

SEA SHELL NAMES 

Returning to England, he had 
one built like it in 1892, and named 
it after a sea shell called Murex—a 
practice followed to this day in 
naming Shell tankers. 

A few years later Marcus heard 
that the Tsar's government in¬ 
tended to insist that Russian oil 
should be carried only in Russian 
ships, and he began an anxious 
search for other oil supplies. He 
found one in Borneo, where in 1896 
he started a refinery at Balik 
Pa pan. All went well and next 
year the Shell Company saw the 
light of day. 

But w'hen the demand grew for 
petrol to drive motor-cars, Marcus 
found to his dismay that the 
Borneo crude oil contained little 
of the sought-after fuel. To save 
his business he made a contract 
with a small oilfield in Sumatra, 
and at the end of the century w'as 



able to obtain further supplies 
from Texas. 

By 1903, however, the new com¬ 
pany was in difficulties again. In¬ 
sufficient oil came from Sumatra, 
and supplies from Texas were fall¬ 
ing off. It was then that Henri 
Deterding (later Sir Henri), of the 
Royal Dutch Company, suggested 
that the two enterprises should join 
forces, the Royal Dutch having 
ample resources of oil. This was 
agreed to, and the new alliance 
prospered exceedingly. 

Marcus Samuel was made Vis¬ 
count Bearsted in 1925 in recog¬ 
nition of his great work as a 
pioneer of Britain's oil industry. 
Two years later he died. Under 
his guidance Shell had become 
partner in a world-wide group of- 
companies whose sales, in 1956, 
exceeded £2300 millions, making it 
the third largest selling organisa¬ 
tion in the world. 

And in addition to producing 
petrol, fuel, and lubricants. Shell 
today obtains from oil such valu¬ 
able substances as chemicals, 
insecticides, waxes. synthetic 
materials, plastics, and—as though 
returning to its beginnings—paraffin 
for jet planes. 


In 1912, when the above photograph 
was taken in California, the petrol 
would be delivered by horse and cart 
—to the local hardware and general 
stores. Below, left, are the refinery 
towers built for Shell in America in 
1913. In contrast, a modern refinery 
distillation plant at Stanlow in 
Cheshire is shown on the right. 



Every British boy who has 
thought of becoming a sailor will 
do well to read the new Choice of 
Careers booklet called The Royal 
Navy (Stationery Office, Is. 6d.). 
which describes openings for boys 
as naval ratings. 

This tells us that school-leavers 
may begin their training ashore at 
the age of 15. The sort of lad 
wanted must be hardy, self- 
reliant, and willing to obey orders. 
He must be tidy, too, for ships 
have to be kept spick and span, 
and “doing the chores” is natura^y 
an important part of naval training. 
And he is also taught how to 
darn his own socks and wash his 
clothes. 

Life at the shore training estab¬ 
lishment is strenuous but packed 
full of interest. As well as receiv¬ 
ing instruction in purely naval 
matters, together with plenty of 


FOR RADIO CADETS 

Wray Castle, formerly a youth 
hostel, on the west bank of Lake 
j Windermere, is being converted 
into a boarding school for 
Merchant Navy radio officer 
cadets. It will accommodate 150 
boys. 



P.T. in the gymnasium, the junior 
ratings continue their general cdu- 
cation. 

However, life is by no means 
all work and no play for yo Unn 
Jack, and there is a generous 
allowance of sport. Pay C onv> 
weekly, but part of' the monev 
is kept back and given out as 
lump sum for long leave, which 
amounts to about three weeks 
the end of each of the three 
terms a year. 

“Knowing the ropes” is a com¬ 
plicated business in the modern 
navy, and the numerous branches 
in which the young sailors wffi 
later specialise arc also outlined in 
the booklet. 

Prospects of promotion are 
good, and a boy joining at 15 sets 
his foot on a ladder which can 
lead to the highest ranks in the 
Senior Service. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S 
OWN CAR 

The first motor car to be 
designed and built in South 
Africa is now in production. 
Called the Protea, the car is a two- 
seater sports model powered with 
a British Ford engine. One of the 
remarkable features is the glass 
fibre body, weighing only 100 lb. 
It will never rust or corrode, and 
dents can be repaired at home. 
The mould on which it is pressed 
took 4000 hours . to build and 
perfect. 


BELLRINGING PRACTICE ON 
BOTTLES 

Michael. Shelagh, and Peter 
Bruce, who are 15, 13, and 12 years 
old. were asked to help ring the 
bells of their parish church at Idle, 
Bradford. 

They began practising at home 
with a set of milk bottles filled to 
various levels to give the notes of 
a chime, and rang them with tea¬ 
spoons. 

Now they are practising with 
real bells every Tuesday. 


THE WHITE COMPANY—new picture-version of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stirring yarn (6) 



The skipper of Sir Nigel’s ship had the hole in 
her side plugged by u spare sail, and then risked 
changing course to avoid the rocks. But big 
waves knocked out the sail-plug, and water 
poured in from the heavy seas. In desperation 
life seamen tied ropes to the sail and passed it 
under the keel to cover the hole and keep the 
ship afloat. Then, to their joy, they gaw the 
entrance to the Gironde estuary. 


In the calm water of the estuary the ship 
sailed to Bordeaux, where Alleyne gazed in 
wonder at the first big city be had ever seen. 
Bordeaux was the capital of the Duchy of 
Guifcnnc which, with other French provinces, 
then belonged to England and was ruled by the 
Black Prince. Here he held his court, and was 
now preparing’ to lead an expedition into Spain 
to help his ally, the deposed king of Castile. 



Once more do wc find ourselves at the eate 
of honour ! exulted Sir Nigel, and after lie 
and h,s party had landed he put a patch over 

nd hH CC a , r ‘ n? : M "> - lhe •>'«**<< George 

and the sweet memory of mv ladv-love raise 

!u h my heart ! And as a token, i' vow that I 

have" 0 tn ^ e * "i ^ rom mine eve untiJ 1 

have seen something of the eountrv'of Spain 
and done sucha .small deed as it lies in me lo^o.” 


♦ --~ HI 

An encounter like this would delight Sir Nigel, but what will Alleyne do about it ? 


Sir Nigel went to present himself at tin 
Prince’s court, and Alleyne awaited hi* 1 
in the outer hall, which was thronge 
squires. A bully named Tranter P°" e ^ 0 f 
Alleyne’s youthful appearance. . 

bashful maid, aud hair like n three J ear 
be jeered, roughly fingering Aliev ^ 

“ You seek to force a quarrel, sir . fl 
Alleyne, white with a»S er * 


See next week’s instalment 
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NO CLUES FOR 

THE CONWA YS 

by Geoffrey Morgan- 


Aboard die Mir eld a. Skipper 
/] i) io.v and the Conways salvage an 
Abandoned yacht named Windfall. 
Her papers reveal she is owned by 
Mrett Hallam, whom Amos suspects 
,,f smuggling. The next day the 
Conways are told by Blake, a 
London reporter, that Windfall 
might not be Halloin's.boat. If this 
/v i rue, Jerry argues with Amos 
Icier, then a boat of the same class 
has been substituted for Windfall. 
7 ,.i find out he suggests he goes to 
y-c. the boat builder. 

6 . First clue 

A mos fingered the. blackened 
bowl of his pipe and studied 
his young companions, 

•‘You’re setting yourself quite a 
task. Mister Mate,” he said slowly. 
“If you’re going to try to trace all 
the owners. I 
shouldn’t think there 
arc many, but some of 
I he boats may have 
changed hands two or 
three times; others 
might have gone over¬ 
seas.” 

“I won’t bother 
with the distant ones 
to begin with,” Jerry 
said coolly. “I think 
we should start with 
those in our area.” 

“Why not let Blake 
do the work?” Amos 
suggested. “After all, 
it's his theory you’re 
putting to the test.” ■ 
lane and Jerry were 
it little surprised and 
disappointed at their 
skipper’s reluctance 
to take any part in 
the investigations; not 
because he obviously 
considered Blake’s 
Jdea a mad one, but 
because it was apparent that he pre¬ 
ferred the authorities to deal with 
the case. Of course, it was nothing 
to do with them. Once Windfall 
had been handed over they were 
supposed to do no more than await 
developments. But neither Jerry 
nor Jane could be content with 
.this role, and their interest in the 
mystery had been trebled by 
Blake’s wild theory. 

Amos agrees 

‘Don’t think we ought to tell 
hlake our ideas, skipper,” Jerry 
''-lid at length, “Least, not until we 
tmnk we’ve got something.” 

Sure,” Jane agreed. “Then we 
jmuld strike a bargain with him. 
v e could offer our information in 
exchange for the explanation of his 
tncory.” 

that’s it,” Jerry exclaimed. 

1 hat should clinch it.” He turned 
^igcrly to Amos. “But how do we 
inti the builder? D’you know who 
is, skipper?” 

. slow, tolerant, smile spread 
corners of Amos’s mouth. 

1 reckon you mean to have your 
h e said. “There’ll be no 


peace till you do. And you might 
drop on to something ” He bent 
down and opened a seat locker, and 
brought out a pile of old sailing 
journals. “I think Josh Stebbin is 
the builder, down on the Black- 
water. I remember seeing his 
advertisements in’ the yachting 
Press ” He pushed a copy from 
the pile to each of his shipmates. 
“Have a look through. See what 
you can find.” 

Each became engrossed in a 
magazine, but it was Jerry who 
found it first—a half-page advertise¬ 
ment with a photograph of a yacht. 

“Here it is,” he said, turning the 
periodical So that his companions 
could see. “Josh Stebbin is the 
builder and Lance Stebbin the 
designer.” 

“See what they call the design?” 



The boatbuilder studied his files 


Jane pointed to the heading. “The 
Grey Dolphin Class.” 

“Exactly like Windfall,” Jerry 
said, and then looked up anxiously 
at Amos. “Can we have the after¬ 
noon off, skipper?” 

“1 suppose so.” There was a 
twinkle in his eye as he' spoke. 
“There isn’t much you can do 
while the men are loading. It’s 
afterwards we’ll be busy, washing 
the dust off everything.” 

Jane began to collect up the 
lunch plates. 

“I’ll attend to those few things, 
Jane,” Amos offered. 

Jerry stood up, suddenly look¬ 
ing anxious again. 

“D’you think Mr. Stebbin will 
help us, skipper?” 

Amos closed one eye in a mean¬ 
ing wink. 

“Tell him where you come from, 
and see,” he said. 

Josh Stebbin’s boatyard was just 
beyond Tealing village on the 
River Blackwater, a couple of 
miles above Tollesbury. It was a 
small, neat yard with one long 
boatyard from which a concrete 


slipway sloped down into the water 
—when the tide was in. There was 
a narrow quay with a solitary 
derrick. A low, rambling cottage 
fronted the end of the boatshed, 
and as the Conways approached 
they could see the sign “Office” 
on the door of a lean-to building 
adjoining the house. 

The boatbuilder 

They had got off the'bus in the 
village and walked down the lane 
to the sea-wall and along tne hard¬ 
core track leading into the yard. 
The big, cheerful-looking man in 
the fawn smock who came round | 
the desk was finishing a mug of j 
tea. He put the mug on a shelf, J 
and as he turned Jerry could see i 
a large, well-lighted room through 
the doorway at the back. 

“Good afternoon,” Jerry said. 
“Could I see Mr. Stebbin?” 

The big man smiled. 

“You’re seeing him,” he said 
pleasantly. “What can I do for 
you?” 

“Oh.” .Jerry was mildly sur¬ 
prised. ' Somehow he could not 
picture-this rugged man as the 
builder of such a graceful craft as 
the'Windfall. “I’m pleased to 
meet, you, Mr. Stebbin. My name’s 
Conway. and this,” he nodded at 
Jane, “is my cousin. We’re sailing 
on-the barge Mireida,. Crewing for 
Skipper Amos.” 

“Are you now. Well, you’re 
'lucky. You’ve got a fine skipper.” 
Mr. Stebbin pushed forward a 
'couple of chairs and the Conways 
sat down. The boatbuilder seated 
himself on a corner of his desk. 
“Where’s the Mireida, and the 
skipper?” he asked. 

Adventurer 

“Over at Thamford,” Jerry said. 
“Loading concrete.” 

“And you’ve escaped for the 
afternoon—eh?” Mr. Stebbin 
chuckled, and when he did that his 
great body and double chin seemed 
to quiver like a jelly. “Well, now, 
what are you wanting with me— 
or are you running errands for 
Amos?” 

“Bit of both really,” Jerry said, 
feeling quite at ease. “We’re try¬ 
ing to trace some of the owners of 
your Grey Dolphin class yachts. 
Like the one we salvaged yesterday 
off Norfolk.” 

Mr. Stebbin frowned. • 

“Hm, saw something about that 
in the paper,” he said. “Windfall, 
wasn’t it? Brett Haliam’s boat.” 

Jerry said it was. 

“Hm, bit of an adventurer, was 
Hallam,” he conceded thoughtfully. 
“Never seen him since the day he 
took delivery, though I’ve heard 
about him a time or two. Have 
you got any news of him or of 
what happened?” 

“I’m afraid not,” Jerry, said. 
“The authorities at Yarmouth and 
the police as well, 1 expect, are 
making inquiries ” 



Foxes on a lead 

These two foxes have been adopted as pots by Gillian and 
Rose Plackett of Lower Dicker, Sussex. Wearing collars and 
leads, they go for walks*just like ordinary family dogs. 


“Hm.” Mr. Stebbin grunted 
again and stroked one of his chins 
with stubby fingers. “What do 
you want with the owners of the 
other boats?” 

“Oh, we don’t know if it will 
get us anywhere.” Jerry returned 
casually, “but we’re doing a bit 
of private investigation.” 

A clue ? 

" I see,” said the boaibuilde;\ 
and he sounded neither surprised 
nor curious. Jerry got the impres¬ 
sion that Mr. Stebbin looked on 
them as a couple of youngsters 
playing at detectives, which he 
appeared to consider quite a harm¬ 
less pastime. He certainly raised 
no difficulties about the request, 
but turned and crossed to some 
shelves above a dusty filing 
cabinet. He came back with three 
files and put them on the desk. 

“Several of our Grey Dolphin 
class yachts have gone to owners 
abroad,” he said. “Two are in 
Scotland. One went to the south 
coast, and there are three in East 


Anglia, including Windfall. Which 
interests you?” 

“The two in our area—East 
Anglia,” Jerry replied. 

The boatbuilder nodded and 
opened two of the files. He turned 
over the papers slowly. 

“Hm, a Colonel French is the 
owner of one. She’s named Grebe. 
We built her last year.” He opened 
the second file. “Let me see . . . 
The other was built for a Dr. 
Weston. She’s, called Domino.” 

“Are they both registered?” 
Jerry asked. 

Mr. Stebbin consulted the fiLs 
again. 

“Col. French got us to register 
his,” he said slowly. “ But Domino 
wasn’t registered.” He glanced up. 
“ Of course. Dr. Weston may have 
registered her after he took 
delivery.” 

A thrill of excitement ran 
through Jerry, but he kept it to 
himself. 

“I think Domino’s the one we 
want,” he said. 

To be continued 



Norfolk reed-thatclier 

Mr. S, Blackburn of Norwich has been a reed-thateher for 37 
years, and his craft has taken him to all parts of England, 
including the Royal Estate at Sandringham. Here he is seen 
demonstrating the art of thatching, one of those ancient 
crafts which are unhappily becoming rare. 
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Successful Angled: 
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jloU/nx 

GEOMETRY SET 


FAMOUS FOR ITS 
SUPER ROLL-TOP 

NOW BETTER 
THAN EVER with 
Nickel-Plated Instruments 

Complete with compasses, 
dividers, mapping pen, Cumberland 
drawing pencils, school penholder, eraser, 
two Kotin x set squares, bevelled-edge 
protractor and six-inch rule.' 

FROM STATIONERS & STORES 
Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LTD., 
‘Pedigree’ Pen Works, Birmingham 41 
and 134 Old Street, London, E.C.I. 



munx 

A NAME TO REMEMBER 


1840—1957 



JUST THINK! 

1.600 PAGES! 

14,000 ILLUSTRATIONS ! 

94.600 STAMPS LISTED! 

Sucii are th' 1 fositrnts of STANLEY (’.[BOONS' 
1958 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD CATA¬ 
LOG l*L to In' published on the -25tSi of this 
ni'iiit!i. A!! tin- main .straightforward varieties 
"f tin- word's stamps issued during the 
1J? years an 1 to be found in this unique 
ij'-.ik. Nil’young collector .siiould be without it. 

PRICE 21/-, 

plus XT.K. Postage 1/9, Abroad 2/1. 

On/cr your copy SOU’ from: 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St,, Victoria, London, S.W.1 

Tr/rp/ioiir: Victoria S6‘J7 

matchbox labels 

2 Rare Polish labels given away 
FREE with every order, 

ALL DIFFERENT 

50 India ... 2 6 I 50 Belgium . 2/6 

30 Sweden 2 6 30 China.2'6 

50 Jaiiun ... 2 6! 50 Czechoslovakia ... 2/- 

100 World Mixture ... 4/- 
Senree Sei of Czechoslovakian Auttuals ... 2/» 
S.A.r, K.C. Label News 1/9 (post free). 
Tell your parents. Send for Appros. to 
PHILLABEL LTD. (Dept. BN), 

59 Shakespeare Cres., Manor Park, London. E.12 


TRIANGLE SET FREE! 

This magnificent pictorial set given free 
to" purchasers from our bargain Appro- 
sals. Packets list free. Please tell your 
parents. Postage please to 

D. H. BALD (C.N.), 

253 Stanton St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemorativcs, 
Colonial, Foreign, j-d,. jd., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

Juniors should consult parents before applying, 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD„ WALL1SDOVVN, 
-BOURNEMOUTH- 


TF you wist? to join the S.C.A. Junior 
A Stamp Club for Boys and Girls and 
receive by return of post a Member¬ 
ship card, badge, free gift, quarterly 
bulletin. Approvals and details of a 
competition with a really worth-while 
priie.send P.O. for 1/6 to The Secretary, 
4 Anclifie Lane, Bolton-le-Sands, 
Curnforth. Please tell your parents. 



CLUB. More members welcomed— 
Membership FREE. Send 3 d. stamp 
for particulars, FREE GIFT and 
Approvals to: 

. L. V. MORGAN (24) 

34 Grenfell Road, Hereford 

(Please ot/ttfin your parents 1 permission,) 


TWO GIANT PARAGUAY FREE DfipI/CTC 
to everyone ordering one of these I iAul\L I J 
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50 diff. 

| 200 

diff. 

Zanzibar ... 2/- 

Brazil 1/6 

Btdeiui 

in 3 6 

•Saudi Arabia 2 - 

Australia 1/9 , 

Geriiiai 

ay 2 6 

25 diff. 

S. Africa 2/6 

Italy 

... 5,‘« 

Israel ... 4/- 

100 diff. 

500 

diff. 

Lebauon ... 2 • 

limitary 1/6 

China. 

.. 10/- 

Stam ... 1,9 

France 1/6 

Gt-rmai 

u ,v lo- 


With parents' yn-wixxlon, please. 
Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstampa (B), 16Kidderminster Sd., Croydon, Sy. 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free ty readers who send 2 Id. 
postage (overseas 3pi.) ami ask to ice oitr 
Discount Approvals, (price in'I/iouf Approvals 
—X/- post free.) PIi’cac tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 


SPECIAL 50% DISCOUNT 

Approvals. Loiv priced British Colonial^ 
and Empire. Also FREE GIFT to 

every genuine applicant. Tell your 
parents of this wonderful offer, Write 
immediately to 

J. MORLEY, 

“ Brookfield,” Gresham Rd., Lun psfield. Surrey 

APPROYALSTs a Id. UPV/MS 

Customers write: 

"Ynur stamps arc very reasonably priced, 
I am quite satisfied." 

"J/.vahYui ,stlection, send me another by 
return.'’ 

"A grand, varied selection. Wonderful 
value." 

I’lfasc trll‘‘iiour parents. 

JEFFREYS, 37 LEWIS ROAD, NEATH 


^eil McKechxie. England’s lead¬ 
ing free-style swimmer, will 
have fo do a lot of: travelling this 
winter if he wants to retain the 
five English records he holds. Neil 
has moved to Luton to begin an 
apprenticeship' in a motor works— 
and Luton has no indoor swim¬ 
ming bath. Now Neil is wondering 
how often he can travel the 14 
miles to Watford, which has the 
nearest pool. 

'JVo weeks ago the C N revealed 
that Judy Grinham, Olympic 
gold medallist, was returning to 
the back-stroke after swimming 
free-style for nine months. In 
China a short time ago, in her very 
first back-stroke competition since 
last December, Judy showed that 
she has lost nothing of her former 
skill by equalling her own world 
100 metres record of 72.9 seconds. 

Commonwealth 

Games 

j[Vie Olympic Winter Games are 
part and parcel of the Olympic 
Games, but the British Empire 
Games have no such winter 
counterpart. In January, however, 
a new meeting to be called the 
Commonwealth Games will be held 
at St. Moritz. At the moment it 
is regarded as a pilot scheme, but 
a full report will be prepared, and 
if successful the Winter Games will 
be incorporated into the 1962 
Empire Games. 

j\JnANvvniLE, the International 
Olympic Committee have 
been setting about streamlining the 
Olympics. For the 1960 Games in 
Rome the Committee hope to 
reduce the number of competitors 
from 6300 to 5700. To do this 
they 'have excluded the team 
awards in equestrianism, cycling, 
and modern pentathlon, and 
limited the number of teams in the 
football, basketball, water-polo, 
and hockey competitions. Long¬ 
distance canoeing events are also 
to be eliminated, and for the 1964 
Games only eight instead of the 
present 16 categories will be per¬ 
mitted in wrestling, and cither the 
orthodox breast-stroke or ihe 
butterfly stroke must go. 

Popular Stanley 

A 1 the age of 42 Stanley Matthews 
is still one of the world's most 
popular soccer players. Australia 
and' Malaya both want him to 
appear next summer. In Australia 
he has been asked to take a team 
of players from various English 
clubs for a six-week tour, probably 
going on to Singapore, the Philip¬ 
pines, Bangkok, Hong Kong, and 
possibly Japan. Malayan authorities 
want him for a lecture and demon¬ 
stration tour. 

Js the past four years more than 
5000 schoolboys have received 
instruction tinder the Golf Founda¬ 
tion Scheme. Most of them have 
naturally improved their game, but 
officials will keep a special eye on 
16-year-old John Littlefield who 
has just become assistant profes¬ 
sional at ihe Parkstone Golf Club. 
Bournemouth. John was one of 
the Foundation’s first pupils. 


In mid-air 



Charraian Welsh of Thornley, 
Durham, practises one of the di ves 
which won her the Ladies’ Plain 
and Highboard Diving Champion¬ 
ships of Great Britain, 

Qne of the most important of the 
annual swimming events, the 
Bologna Trophy, will be held on 
Saturday at Newport. This is a 
competition between England. 
Scotland, and Wales. The Scottish 
team for this year’s match includes 
12-year-old Alison Turnbull, the 
brilliant schoolgirl breast-stroke 
swimmer from Galashiels, who 
thus becomes Britain's youngest 
international. So strong is the 
England team, that Olympic gold 
medallist Judy Grinham and 
bronze medallist Margaret Edwards 
have been omitted. 

School for sprinters 

JJrian Shenton, one of our finest 
sprinters, has decided to retire. 
For 12 years Shenton has been 
a most consistent performer, twice 
winning the A.A.A. 220 yards 
championship. His experience will 
not be lost to athletics, however, 
for he is starting a school for 
sprinters. 


England’s international f 00t . 

bailers will be busy this week 
On Tuesday England's Youth 
team meet Rumania, at the 
Tottenham Hotspur ground: on 
Wednesday, the Under-23 team 
play the Rumanian Under-23s.'at 
Wembley; and on Saturday, the 
senior side meet Wales, at Ninian 
Park. Cardiff. The Under-23 
teams met at Bucharest last Mav 
when England won 1—0. The 
game with Wales will be the 6Sth 
meeting between the two countries 
England having won 45, Wales 
eleven, and eleven have been 
drawn. 

Another young footballer taking 
the same path as his father is 
Archie Macaulay, 15-year-old son 
of the former Scotland wing-half. 
Mr. Macaulay is now manager of 
Norwich City, and recently his son 
appeared for the B team. 

His first match 

W hat does it feel like for a young 
footballer to run out on to 
the field, before a huge crowd, for 
his first Football League match? 

That was the question a C N 
sports correspondent put to Ronnie 
Allen, star West Bromwich Albion 
forward and England international. 

Replied Ronnie: “The first game 
I played was very much like the 
first day at school—bags of excite¬ 
ment and wondering what was to 
come! I think all footballers are 
a little anxious. 

“In my first big match [ well 
remember playing with the famous 
Irish international Peter Doherty. 
But my main memory of the game 
is that of hitting the post—and 
having the disappointment of see¬ 
ing the ball rebound into play! 

“To all boys who make their 
first appearance in any team, no 
matter what the standard of the 
game, I would strongly advise them 
to attempt only the simple thing' 
until they’ve gained confidence.” 


EWFOO”' 

^TABLE SOCCER 



•VoWv 1 ■ uiU 
* 


The Game with a Kick ! ! 

Terrific fun with this most realistic 
of all table soccer games. You can 
pass, shoot, intercept, dribble, and 
outwit your opponent by skilful 
play. 22 Patent men, ball and 
goals, original game with Finger 
Tip Control. Every time you 
play you enjoy it more. Form a 
League and qualify for magnificent 
“Ncwfooty” awards, full details 
in all games. 

FROM GOOD SPORTS AND 
TOY SHOPS EVERYWHERE 




STAN MATTHEWS 
AND 

NAT L0FTH0USH 

say: “ Terrific ! Excit¬ 
ing !! Most realistic! / / ” 

10/11, 19/11, 45/4 

ris recommended by Scortish 
Internationals CeorgeYuung 
(Rangers F.C.) and Laurie 
Reilly (Hibernian F.C.) 


or send ’3d. stamp to file makers for details 

THE NEWF00TY CO., Dept. 5b, PRIMROSE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 4 




GILLIAN SHEEN 

When Gillian was chosen as one 
of Britain’s fencing team for th 2 
Melbourne Olympics a year a go 
she had more on her mind than 
the Games. A dental surgeon, 
she had to arrange for the care 




of her patients during her absence. 

The arrangements made, she then 
applied all her skill to the task 
ahead and emerged as one of 
Britain’s five gold medallists. 
Another of the five was steeple¬ 
chaser Chris Brasher and it is a 
coincidence that they were born 
on the same day—August 21, 1928. 

Gillian has been a fencer for D 
years, starting at the North Fore¬ 
land School, Kent, and was ” 

girls’ champion in 1945. In the 
Helsinki Olympics she W 3 S « ,s * 
missed in the second round, but n 
had almost unbroken success m tn 
British championships for the p 
nine years. 
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n iiappened^this week—October 19, 1859 

JOHN BROWN CAPTURED 


CHARLESTOWN, Virginia— 
i Cn Brown, champion of those 
Vi '; 10 wish to abolish Negro slavery 
in the United States, is now in gaol 
l^;c on a charge of treason. 

He was made prisoner after a 
fierce two-day battle at Harper’s 
perry, where he attacked the 
Government arsenal. He had 
planned to seize the arms there 
mid then make Harper’s Ferry the 
lrne for a revolt of the slaves. 

John Brown was wounded in the 
battle, and his band of 21 fol¬ 
lowers —including two of his sons 
—were all- killed or captured, 
except for two who managed to 
escape during the fighting. 

This brings to an end the career 
of the 59-year-old rebel leader 
who had become fanatically 
devoted to the cause of freeing the 
slaves. He was bom in Connec¬ 
ticut in 1800, and as a boy took 
part in the long treks of droves 
of cattle supplying the American 
troops in the 1812 War against 
Britain. 

FIGHTER AGAINST SLAVERY 

With five of his sons, he became 
prominent in Kansas as a fighter 
against slavery, and began making 
plans for a mass uprising of Negro 
slaves. His plan was to build a 
mountain fortress in Virginia for 
runaway slaves and there collect 
a force which could beat off all 
attacks. 

A provisional constitution was 
adopted and John Brown was 
made “commander-in-chief” of 
the venture. Philanthropists and 
others fighting slavery offered 
funds and support and John Brown 


began a guerrilla war on the slave 
plantations. 

Eventually, having .gathered a 
supply of arms, he prepared his 
attack on Harper’s Ferry, and 
rented a farm about five miles 
from the ferry, where he could 
muster his men and arms until the 
time for the attack. 

By Sunday last, October 16, 21 
“officers and men” of Brown’s 



John Brown 

army of the “Provisional Govern¬ 
ment” had collected at the farm, 
and Brown gave orders for the 
attack to be launched. The tiny 
army marched through the night 
to the Potomac River. 

The first move was the capture 
of the watchman on M ary land 
Bridge, leading across the river to 
Harper’s Ferry. The raiders then 
crossed and took possession of the 
town, seizing several of the lead¬ 
ing citizens and holding them as 
hostages. 

A force of volunteer Militia 
marched on Harper’s Ferry, and at 


noon entered the town and 
engaged the rebels. 

More volunteers arrived. Brown 
found his retreat routes cut off 
and the rebels were forced to seek 
refuge in the engine room of the 
armoury.- 

By now several of Brown's men 
were killed or wounded, yet, 
fighting against hopeless odds, they 
remained loyal to their leader and 
repulsed the attacks of hundreds 
of armed civilians. 

Meanwhile in Washington offi¬ 
cials were alarmed at the news and 
a small company of Marines was 
ordered to the scene under the 
command of Colonel Robert Lee. 
He ordered the rebels to surrender 
at dawn, but Brown refused to 
surrender. 

THREE-MINUTE BATTLE 

At sunrise Lee offered to give 
the volunteer soldiers the honour 
of storming the engine house 
and capturing Brown. But they 
declined, saying that they had 
wives and children. 

So the Marines attacked. Three 
of them battered at the heavy door 
with sledge hammers. 

The battle of the engine room 
lasted only three minutes. John 
Brown himself was wounded, both 
his sons killed, and only eleven of 
his men were left alive. 

(John Brown was hanged at 
Charlestown on December 2, 1859. 
But when the Civil fVar broke out 
two years later the Northern 
troops marched to the tune that 
has made Brown s name immortal 
— "John Brown's Body.") 


J. 00 KING AT THE SKY 


See an eclipse of 93 years ago 


1 m - eclipse of a star which took 
place 93 years ago may be 
seen on the evenings of October 
-1 and 24 if the sky is clear. 

Ine star, Algol, is in the con- 
Siollation of Perseus, which is high 
l! P in the north-east during the 
caning hours but is almost over¬ 
head by midnight. The accom- 
panying map shows a few of the 


Gamma 

D*]ia“f Al p' ha 


* Algol 

Rho! 

*** * 


star s of this grand constella- 
°!! w hich extends across the 
r: ' Jl ^nt Mi^y Way. 

Algol will be readily recognised, 
normally almost as bright as 
sin-. 1 7 n ‘? erseus - Known as Algol 
ee Ancient Greek times, it repre- 

$tar Rho ’ the HeaC * 

\/, n > c ^ ss ^cal Greek mythology 
w l)Sa was the terrible lady- 


demon, or Gorgon, whose tresses 
were supposed to be composed of 
serpents instead of curls. Her head 
was cut off by Perseus, and so only 
the Head of Medusa is presented 
among the constellations. 

It so happened that the chief 
star, Algol, possessed remarkable 
variations in its light which caused 
it to be known since ancient times 
as the Demon Star and more 
recently as the Winking Star. This 
was, of course, long before its 
actual character was discovered. 

GREAT CENTRAL SUN , 

Now it is known that Algol is 
composed of two bodies, a great 
central sun, and an immense 
planetary body which appears, 
from calculation, to be bigger than 
the central sun. It is doubtless 
composed of gaseous material 
which reflects some of the light of 
the brilliant central sun, and 
appears from spectroscopic 
measurement to average only 
about 2,174,000 miles away from 
it. 

There has also been found evi¬ 
dence that it reflects some of the 
light from Algol. This is seen by 
a general increase of the light from 
the two bodies when the sunlit side 
of the planetary body is turned 
toward us. 

It sovhappens that this great and 
relatively dark planet periodically 


comes between our world and the 
central sun. In doing so about 
tw'o-ihirds of the light is inter- 
tepted and a partial eclipse, as 
observed from the Earth, takes 
place. Owing to the great distance 
of Algol from the Earth, the 
occurrence is not observed until 93 
years after. 

One such eclipse taking place 
may be seen on October 21. Be¬ 
tween 7 and 8 o’clock, Algol will 
be found to be at full brilliance 
and almost as bright as Alpha; the 
eclipse will not then have begun, 
but if you look at about 11 p.m. 
Algol will not be nearly so bright 
as Alpha. It will be only a little 
brighter than Rho, just below. 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE 

The eclipse will then have 
progressed towards its greatest 
extent, and between two and three 
hours after, it will have passed. 

The dark planetary body travels 
round Algol in the course of 2 
days, 20 hours, and 49 minutes, 
so this eclipse will be repeated on 
October 24, when Algol will be 
dimmed to its greatest extent by 
the eclipse at about 8 p.m. 

Calculations enable these eclipses 
so far away to be repeatedly wit¬ 
nessed, but the intervention of day¬ 
light and moonlight will cause 
many to be missed. 

G. F. M. 



Black Beauty 

Beauty is the name of this little black foaJ at Whipsnade 
Zoo seen making friends with Penny Barritt of Bridgnorth. 


LONDON’S NEW 

London’s new Air Terminal at 
West Kensington is now in action, 
having replaced the one on the 
Festival of Britain site beside the 
Thames. 

From West Kensington pas¬ 
sengers can now reach the Airport. 
12 miles away, by coach in 40 
minutes (a saving of 25 minutes), 
and the time will be cut to 30 
minutes when road extensions in 
West London are completed. 

Built within 108 days, the new 
Terminal stands on a huge con¬ 
crete raft or platform above the 
triangular Underground railway 
line network between Earls Court. 


AIR TERMINAL 

Gloucester RoacI, and High Street, 
Kensington. On this platform, 
which is about two acres in extent, 
are the large departure and arrival 
halls and, above these, a lounge, 
buffet, shops, and offices. 

A general inquiry counter faces 
the main entrance, and clear signs 
guide the public to the various 
parts of the building. Passengers* 
baggage is weighed at 25 desks 
and then carried on* a conveyor ■ 
belt to a sorting room, whence it 
is transferred to waiting coaches. 

It is intended to be used until 
a permanent air centre is built in 
perhaps seven to ten years’ time. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


M A N S 



1930 was an exciting year at Lc .Mans. In 1928 and 1!*29 (his famous 
24 hour International Motor Race laul been won by the famous 
Bentleys. Could they, everyone asked, bring it off for the third 
successive year? The major threat to success was the amazing 
Caracciola in his gigantic white Mercedes. Right, from the start 
Caracciola led, closely pursued by his six Bentley opponents. Once, 
Tim Bii’kin in a Bentley managed to get in front of the German ear 
—but not for long. Caracciola, travelling at an incredible speed, 
soon took over the lead again, on])’ to be chased now by Sammy 
Davis in another Bentley. Darkness fell and still the bottle raged. 
First one Bentley, then another drove the Mercedes relentlessly on 
until finally at 2.30 on the Sunday morning, after almost 10 hours 
of continuous driving the great Mercedes broke down under tlio 
strain, and Caracciola retired from the race. So it was that the 
Bentleys brought off their third successive win. 


TYRES 


A FREE BOOKLET—LE MAKS WIXSERS 

Dunlop has been associated iclth the Le Mans It hour Internal;coal Motor Pace < ver since 
Us inauguration in 1923, Of the 25 winners IS haw used Ihwlop tyres on their cats. Ptnc 
Dunlop has published for rucing enthusiasts an attractive booklet containing pictures onA 
information of all the Le Mans winning cars. To obtain a copy write to AdcetUsing Dept. 

L.C.l, Dunlop Rubber € 0 , ltd., Port Dunlop, iiinnhujkaui, 2 J. 7H / , 4 
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WELL VERSED 

"J-J\o any experience of acting 


JACKO GIVES A LIVE TELEVISION SHOW 


'Wren's Ncr/spapcr. October ; 7 


without audiences?” asked 
the film producer. 

■'That’s what has brought me 
here." replied (he unsuccessful 
stage a clor sadlv. 


TONGUE TWISTER 

S AV three times quickly: A top off 
• a copper coffee pot. 


OTHER WORLDS 

]n the evening Venus and Saturn 
are low in the south-west. No 
planets are visi- 






ble in the morn¬ 
ing. Our picture 
shows t h e 
Moon as it will, 
appear at half¬ 
past five on 
Thursday morn- 



ON A LOW NOTE 

young j c ; 


to play 


JHERE was a 
named Sloan, 

Who was learning 
trombone. 

He played a deep note 
ft slipped down his throot. 

So his cough has a musical 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


pine. 


Atalatiu. M,r 


ing. October 17. 

BEDTIME TALE 


BREAKING THE NEWS 

”U NCLE ' i'ni giving you a shaving 
mirror for your birthday." 
"Thank you very much. David, 
but. 1 already have one." 

“It was hanging on a rather 
slippery hook, uncle.” 


THE TRUANT 
JjirTLr Tommy Tadpole 
Standing on his head 
Is being very naughty, 
’Cos it's time for bed. 


MISS INQUISITIVE 

moonlight when, for the she was down the embankment and 


11 W.i> 

first time. Miss Inquisitive Stoat 
peered down the steep bank of the 
railway cutting. The sight of the 
shining rails at once made her 
want to explore to sec where they 
led. 

Just then the small sandy head 
of Winnie Weasel peeped out of a 
hole in the banking. “Hello, 
Cousin Stoat) Have you come to 
see where I live?” she asked. 

“I didn't know you lived here,” 
said Miss Inquisitive. • 

"Oh. yes. My mother has nested 
here for years” said Winnie, 
pleased that she could tell her 
bigger cousin something new. 

" Vou can tell me where those 
rail tracks lead to, then,” said 
\3Ns Inquisitive, twitching her 
black-tipped tail eagerly. 

"1 can’t.” said Winnie. “Mother 
always said it was one of those 
things it is better not to find out.” 
And off she bounded on her short 
little legs. 

That did not satisfy Miss In¬ 
quisitive. and in a few moments 


running from side to side between 
the rails. What exciting smells 
there are here, she thought, sniffing 
about quickly. 

Suddenly, with a growing roar, 
the midnight train came thundering 
round the corner into the cutting. 
Miss Inquisitive looked up to see 
two great eyes rushing towards her. 

“Now I know what Winnie 
meant!” she cried, crouching down 
between the rails. “This trackway 
leads to the Dragon's lair. And now 
he is coming to eat me!” 

But luckily for Miss Inquisitive, 
there was room to spare for a 
little animal to lie safely between 
the rails as the train on its big 
wheels roared past above her. 

At last, when the noise of it had 
died away. Miss Inquisitive realised 
that she was safe, after all. 

“How right Minnie's mother 
was!” she said, scrambling up the 
bank. “I won't come exploring 
down here ever again!” 

Jane Thornicroft 


Little Tommy Tadpole 
Thinks he'll have more play. 
When his Mummy calls him— 
He simply swims away. 

Little Tommy Tadpole 
Feels a great big whack. 

Then he knows he's near the nest 
Of Sammy Stickleback. 

Little Tommy Tadpole 
No longer wants to roam. 
Although he’s tired and sleepy. 

He quickly scuttles home. 


SELF-HELP 

J) \ddy came home and found 
young Tommy looking in the 
pantry. “Helping Mummy?” he 
asked. 

“ Er—no, Dad. Helping myself." 


SPOT THE . . . 

wasps as. in company with other 
insects, they seek the nectar of 
the yellow ivy blossoms. Many of 
the wasps seen in late autumn are 
drones. They 



are bigger 
than the 
worker wasps 
but muc h 
smaller than 
t h e queens. 
Drones are 


OUR DAD 

J wonder why Dad, who’s full of 
fun 

And always so friendly with every¬ 
one. 

Gets himself in such a stew 
When he has a job to do. 

Mother asks him to fix a shelf. 

But does he do it by himself? 

Oh. no! 

Tommy must stand by at the ready, 
I must hold the ladder steady: 
Mother's there to help him. too. 
The screwdriver’s held by brother 
Hugh. 

And when the work is all complete. 
Father’s pleased and think it's 
neat; 

He’s quite forgotten our help, I'm 
afraid. 

And talks about the shelf he made! 


Complete the Ireca. Oak, elm. 
plane, poplar, willow* 

Apple pie. XX illiarn Tell, 

Sir Isaac Newton 
Quite mixed. Penknife, fountain } )C( 
bag, pitchfork, clothes line 
Cutch question. A chair—as long 
satin (sat in) 

What am I ? Pin-wheel 
Name the birds. Across : Eagle, sn 
Down : Thrush, magpie, heron 
Connect them. 

Whale, elephant, 
spider, lions, wolf 
Snin-thing wrong, 

£12 5 6 

20 12 0 
17 2 6 


LAST WEEK’S AN 3 WEr 


£50 0 0 

Out of place. Coracle, 
a wicker-framed boat. 
Others nre home? of 
nnimals nntl insects 



JUST A FEW WORDS 

B To expedite is to hasten or despatch. 
(From Latin expedire .) 

A To denigrate is to blacken (especially 
of a reputation). (From Latin 
intensive, and nigrare, to blacken.) 

B Importunate means troublesomely ur¬ 
gent ; pressing, • (From Latin import mi it. 
inconvenient, im- (or in-). not, and purim, 
a harbour.) 

A Inordinate means unrestrained : ex¬ 
cessive. (From Latin inordiruihts -in-, 
not. and ordinare , to arrange.) 

B To mollify is to soften ; to 
(From French mollifi er —Latin 
soft, and /ocere, to moke.) 

A Inimical means unfriendly: 
opposed. (From Latin inimiru.*. 
in-, not, and amirus, friend.) 


appe 


unable to sting. 

Although unpopular, wasps do 
much good ns scavengers; also they 
prey upon many pests, such as 
daddy-long-legs, which do so much 
damage to grass roots. 

Directly the frosts set in. wasps 
die. Only the queens survive the 
winter. 


COMPLETE THE TREES 
Xim dashes indicate missing letters. 

Can you fill them in to provide 
the names of seven trees? 


—A— E—M —1—E 
—L—N — P—P—A- 


A—P—N 
-1—L—W 


APPLE PIE 

\v ui> shot an apple from his 
son’s head? 

W'ho lost a race by stopping to 
pick up three golden apples? * 

When is Oak Apple Day? 

Who investigated the force of 
gravity when an apple fell on his 
head?’ 


WHAT AM I? 

M* first half is both straight and 
sharp, 

The head is shining bright. 

Without my second on your bike 
You would be in a plight. 

My whole, which gives you lots of 
fun. 

Is used on bonfire nighl. 

NAME THE BIRDS 
r JJ’iii£ answers to this* crossword 
puzzle are all names of birds. 
Can you say which ones? One 
letter in each has been filled in 
for you. 


CONNECT THEM 
JTach of these famous men were 
connected with a creature. 
Can you name them? 

Jonah. Hannibal. Robert the 
Bruce, Daniel, Romulus. 



Latest and 
Finest Edition 

of Arthur Mee’s 

fi 


CHILDREN'S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SUM-THING WRONG 
r pHis sum does not add up cor¬ 
rectly. Certain of the figures 
have got into the wrong places. 
Can you put them right, so that it 
adds up to £50? 


QUITE MIXED 

m mber of familiar objects 
have got mixed up in the 
puzzle below. Can you pair the 
words together correctly? 
PEN-LINE. FOUNTAIN-FORK, 
SADDLE-PEN, PITCH-BAG. 
CLOTHES-KN1FE. 


CATCH QUESTION 
XV”' i piece of furniture can oe 
made info a dress? 



£ 

5 

20 


d. 

6 

0 

6 


W hy are they the most famous children’s 
books in the world ? First and fore¬ 
most because they were the idea of a man 
"ho well understood how to educate 
children without boring them. For 
the full list of reasons why the Children’s 
Encyclopedia has remained unmatched 
as a Source of Knowledge for voung 
people we invite you to send for this 
most interesting FREE Booklet. 
These ten volumes are the vital link 
between school and home. 


Just imagine Laving these tea vJunu v 
for your very own. All the m>aer\ o 
science, history, all the secrets of (In' 
universe and of mau*s conquests of Ui’’ 
elements are explained simjih iin 
excitingly in a way that i» iliuereui 
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OUT OF PLACE 
C AN # y^Li say which of the follow¬ 
ing is out of place? 

APIARY. NEST, STABLE 
CORACLE. STY, 
BURROW. 


The answer.- to these puzzles are 
in column 5. 


The Children's Newspaper is printed in England and published every XX ednesday by the Proprietors. The Amalgamated Press r m Th* 
Fleet wav House, Furring on Street, London, ILC.4. Editorial Oiliccs: John Carpenter House, ,to!m Carpenter Street louden i- : i j 
Advertisement Offices: Ta llis House, Tallis Street, London, U.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission bv Canadian Ma-aHn- 

' Mis, 1 is. dd. for six months. Abroad e\(vi.t 

ji'n'i." f IB.,0.1. r«r 12 month, 10 1 J£*J{ 
SH-td ; South Africa Central Xci l ,?? 

Ltd. Dauber lp. s j / 
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Post. Subscription Kates: Inland, £1 3$. Gd, for 
Canada, ills. Ud. for 12 months, 10s. 0d. for si* 
months. Sole Agents : Australasia, Messrs. O 
Ltd.; Federation of Rhodesia and NyasaJand. A] 
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